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A LESSON IN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


7HAT may possibly be a bellwether 

of international agreements to limit 

the production of harmful commodities 

is scheduled to go into effect at mid- 

night, Dec. 31, provided the minimum 
number of countries agree. 

The subject is a protocol designed to 
limit the production, wholesale trade in 
and use of opium throughout the world. 
Should the protocol go through, which 
at the moment is considered likely, 
would become the first treaty in forty- 
four years of negotiation to go to the 
root of the narcotic problem—the cultiva- 
tion of the opium poppy itself. 

Adopted by the United Nations Opium 
Conference on June 18, it has now been 
signed by twenty-three nations. Spain 
was the latest on Oct. 22. Twenty-five 
countries, including three producing and 
exporting and three manufacturing states, 
must sign the agreement before it can 
come into force. 

This number is almost assured, as 
twenty-five other countries have signed 
the “final set” of the conference promis- 
ing to study the protocol’s provisions and 
to affix their signatures if they find it 
acceptable. 

In terms of practical arithmetic, the 
tocol will mean a cut in international 
luction of opium from 2,000 to 500 

tons every year, Harry J. Anslinger, Com- 
missioner of the Treasury Department's 
Bureau of Narcotics, has estimated. 


The U.S., Mr. Anslinger believes, “will 


be one of the chief beneficiaries of the 
agreement because over-production ot 
opium abroad feeds the illicit narcotics 
smuggling traffic into the United States.” 

With such spectacular results in the 
offing, the tendency is to read more into 
the protocol than is really there. This 
would be a serious error. With a limited 
goal, only part of the world’s powers 
participating and Communist China, the 
world’s largest producer of opium, ex- 
cluded because it is not a member of 
the UN, the pact is only an interim 
measure which eventually must be super- 
seded by a single convention dealing 
with the control of all narcotics. The So- 
viet bloc, in fact, cited the limited as- 
pirations of the Opium Conference as 
their main reason for boycotting the ne- 
gotiations. They argued that nothing 
short of a convention that tackled the 
over-all problem would be of any 
nificance. 

With all these drawbacks there are 
certain forward-looking provisions in the 
protocol that render the document at- 
tractive in comparison with previous ef- 
forts in the field. 

The. treaty specifies that only seven 


sig- 


countries—Bulgaria, Greece, India, Iran, 
the Soviet Union, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia—will have the right to export 


opium. Article 2 also limits the use of the 
drug “exclusively to medical and scien- 
tific needs.” 

While enforcement 


rests essentially 
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with individual nations, the United Na- 
tions and the International Court of Jus- 
tice will have more authority in the 
control of opium trade than they ever 
had before. In extreme cases where a 
country not effectively carry out 
the provisions of the protocol, sanctions 
can be brought. 


does 


Under terms of the protocol, produc- 
ing countries agree to furnish estimates 
and statistics of the area to be cultivated 
with the opium poppy to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Supervisory 
Body, two organizations that have existed 
for some time which will now gain many 
additional duties. In certain cases the 
Permanent Board may have the right to 
inspect to see that provisions are abided 
by, but no state need admit inspectors 
against its will. 

In one way international narcotic con- 
trol is a far more difficult problem than 
enforceable limitation of armaments. 
Opium produces addiction, but some of 
its derivatives—among them heroin, mor- 
phine and codeine—have great medicinal 
value. Other derivatives are used in hun- 
dreds of industrial chemicals. 

Obviously it would require a vast army 
of inspectors to police the distribution of 
drugs in every corner of the earth, many 
more than would ever be needed to watch 
over the manufacture of modern weap- 
ons, particularly atomic. 

On the other hand, world-wide dis- 
armament must be air tight. A certain 
amount of drugs can trickle through the 
inspection machinery of the protocol na- 
tions without causing perceptible dam- 
age. One slip in the control of atomic 
weapons could be disastrous. 

This explains the difference between 
the loose, national enforcement pro- 
visions among only some of the nations 
of the opium protocol and the strict, uni- 
versal mechanism that proponents of 
world disarmament deem necessary. It 
also explains why the opium protocol 
can be satisfactory for its own limited 
function. 

But the fact of its signing is a good 
omen. It is proof of progress in man’s 
continuing desire to act together to make 
the world a better and healthier place 
in which to live. 

—Federalus 
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Charter Revision 


Jacob K. Javits, Republican-Liberal 
Congressman from New York, intends to 
introduce a companion resolution to 
Senate Resolution 126 “when the Con- 
gress reconvenes in January.” 

The Senate bill provides an eight-man 
bipartisan commission of Senators to 
make a study of proposals for revising 
the UN Charter. It was passed unani- 
mously on July 28 and on Sept. 9 an 
influential and broadly representative 
commission was chosen by Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon (see 
October FEDERALIST). 
Mr. Javits’ resolution will ask the 


Speaker of the House to appoint eight 
Representatives to meet with the Senate 
commission. In a departure from the 
Senate bill, it would also have the Presi- 
dent appoint eleven public members to 
the commission. 

Speaking at a dinner of the Men’s 
Class of the Riverside Church in New 
York, Mr. Javits said that there was 
one immediate prerequisite if revision 
of the UN Charter to make it more 
effective organization for world peace 
was to be “practicable.” It was “essen- 
tial to defeat the Bricker Amendment.” 

Enacting Sen. Bricker’s bill to limit 


the treaty-making power, he said, 
“would at one blow make impos- 
sible the United Nations Charter re- 


visions and deprive the President of 
the means by which he could carry out 
the mandate of the country.” 

As to specific recommendations for 
revision, Mr. Javits indicated he would 
follow the approach originally provided 
for by the Vandenberg Resolution of 
1948 (SR 239). 

Proposed amendments to the Charter, 
he said, all involve curtailing use of 
the great veto power and fall into three 
broad categories: 
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1. The admission of new members; 

2. The freedom to discuss questions 
coming before the Security Council 
without this right being subject to the 
veto; 

3. The pacific settlement of disputes 
and judicial questions. 

In connection with membership, he 
would abolish the present veto power 
of the Security Council and admit by 
a two-thirds majority vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and seven of eleven votes 


In the House. a resolution 


in the Security Council all nations that 
comply with Article IV of the Charter 
which states that the UN is open to 
“peace-loving states which accept the 
obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the 
organization, are able and willing to 
‘arry out these obligations.” 


He would eliminate the veto and use 
the same voting (including a_ two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly) to 
determine what questions should 
taken up by the Security Council. 

On the third point, pacific settle- 
ment of disputes, Mr. Javits said there 
were many methods already at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations which could 
be used “without endangering the funda- 
mental national basis in sovereignty of 
governments today.” 


be 


But he thought serious consideration 
should be given to the vesting of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction—without the veg@®> 
in the International Court of a | 
all disputes between nations capable of 
decision upon the principles embodied 
in international law, or in which a treaty 
is involved, or where the United Nations’ 
Charter requires interpretation if such 
a decision is requested by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly.” 

Mr. Javits said he saw one funda- 
mental danger in the efforts to revise 
the UN Charter. Some might push for 
such drastic changes that the Commu- 
nist bloc would withdraw. To allow this 
to happen would be to permit “the 
first step in the inevitable march  to- 
ward World War III.” Rather than 
Soviet withdrawal, he said, the chances 
for international peace would be greater 
enhanced “by permitting the United Na- 
tions to remain a world forum.” 


UN Day Fetes 


UWF branches and chapters together 
with 100 other national organizations 
joined in a world-wide celebration of 
UN Day, Oct. 24, the eighth anniversary 
of the signing of the UN Charter. 

For the first time a large public dem- 
onstration was held at UN headquartgrs 
in New York with the American Ass 
tion for the United Nations sponsorinS@h 
outdoor celebration of the anniversary 
with a program called “We, the People, 
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month THe Feperauist con- 
tinues with news of federalists 
ind federalism here and there. 
Introducing Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
wnen she spoke before representatives 
of the aFL, cio, and the Coopera- 
tives of Illinois in Chicago in October 
was Jack Minor, exec. director of 
Illinois. The event was sponsored by 
the UN Association of Chicago. 

The World Movement Council will 
hold its first meeting of the new vear 
on Jan. 9-10 in Amsterdam. Tentative 
plan is to schedule a Young World 
Federalist (the former World Student 
Federalists) Council meeting in the 
same city just prior to the wm meet- 
ing, Jan. 7-8. The ywr staff members 
at Keizersgracht 369 are all new this 
year, incidentally, with the exception 
of Treasurer Robert Wolf. Virginia 
Riorden is the new Secretary General, 
D. Michael Schroeder is Ass’t Sec. 
Gen. and Marcia Allen, office assistant. 

One of UWF’s most attractive mem- 
bers on the distaff side is Roslyn 
Lowe. Dividing her time between 
Brooklyn and, until just a few weeks 
ago, West 45th St. in Manhattan 
where she was a member of the cast 
of the long-run musical, “Wish You 
Were Here,” Miss Lowe is an enthu- 
siastic federalist and along with her 
realtor husband, David L. Friedman, 
an active worker in the Flatbush chap- 
ter. When we asked her the inevitable 
question—did she take a nightly dip in 
the swimming pool that was part of 
the set in the musical play—Miss Lowe 
confessed she certainly did not. 
“When Mr. Logan [Joshua Logan, the 
director] asked for volunteers for that 
job, I stepped back. Guess volunteer- 
ing for federalism will be the only of- 
fering I'll make this season.” 

The Pittsburgh Area Council spon- 
sored a speakers’ conference the last 
weekend in October with Rodney 
Shaw as the main attraction. 

Instructuere et delectare: UWF’s Na- 
tional office as of Nov. 1 had sold 
through branches and chapters more 
than 6500 copies of the federalist edi- 
tion of “Who Speaks for Man?” The 
regular edition of the Cousins book is 
currently in its 5th edition. 


As a result of the Copenhagen Con- 
gress, the two publications — of 
wmwrc—the student mag and_ the 
adult publications—are to be combined 
into one publication to be issued from 
Amsterdam. 


Nov. 15-20 marked a special fund- 
raising drive in Rochester, N. Y., with 
Forrest Shriver as campaign chairman. 


Here and There 


Raymond Swing was the send-off 
speaker. 

Winner of UWF of Philadelphia’s 
art contest (see November FEDERAL- 
ist) Sada-Mitsu Neil Fugita has just 
recently been appointed art director 
for Columbia Records. 


That greatest tour of all forces, 
Orson Welles, taking time out from 
rehearsals of the October televised 
“King Lear,” told a New Yorker in- 
terviewer that he was currently writ- 
ing a book on the history of the 
growth of international organizations. 

UWF of Berkeley has been sponsor- 
ing house tours as part of their fall 
fund-raising drive. The chapter uses 
the old gimmick of garden tours, only 
with modern houses. 


Off to Europe with the cold weather 
is Dave Gilchrist, once with UWF of 
Conn., on a three-month tour. . . . And 
Elizabeth Bloch will spend Christmas 
abroad. . . . Ollie Quayle, ex-field di- 
rector, is living in Bronxville these 
days and commuting to New York 
where he is assistant to the president 
of Welch’s Grape Juice. 

Federalists in Morristown, N. J., this 
winter are sponsoring a series of study 
discussions on international law, first 
meeting held Oct. 19 with the Rev. 
C. P. Trowbridge as leader. 

In a recent issue of Collier’s Maga- 
zine, Dr. Emily Mudd had an article 
on the Kinsey report on women. Dr. 
Mudd, one of this country’s leading 
marriage counselors, is a member of 
UWF of Philadelphia. 

Between 200 and 300 titles a year 
are published by the UN, according 
to their 1952 yearbook, issued Oct. 24. 
This makes the UN one of the largest 
publishing houses in the world. Al- 
though the bulk of the material is 
prepared for use within the organi- 
zation, they have their best-seller list. 
too, topped by Everyman’s United 
Nations, currently in its fifth edition. 


More on Jimmy Tarantino, rapidly 
becoming California’s public enemy 
No. 1. Up in court again, this time for 
extortion, Mr. Tarantino's recent run- 
in with UWF in the Fern Bruner case 
(see October FEDERALIST) caused his 
attorney to dismiss a_ prospective 
juror. Why? You guessed it. She was 
a member of UWF. Although she 
claimed she wouldn't be prejudiced 
against Mr. Tarantino, even though he 
might “be prejudiced in some of his 
ideas,” -Mrs. Marjorie Lybolt was 
asked to step down by Mr. T.’s at- 
torney who was taking no_ long 
chances this time. 
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Salute the United Nations.” Speakers in- 
cluded Clark M. Eichelberger, national 
executive director of the aaun., Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
UN, Mme. Fijava Lakshmi Pandit, presi- 
dent of the General Assembly and Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Jr., national chairman 
of UN week. 

At the celebration, the chief delega- 
tions of the member nations of the world 
organization sat on the block-long ramp 
outside the General Assembly building 
and gazed down on a crowd of 4,000 
persons. Mme. Pandit said that the record 
of the UN was one of “good beginnings 
and persistent efforts in the face of the 
worst possible conditions.” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold joined Mme. Pandit in praising the 
work of the UN so far and added that its 
success depended on the “intelligent sup- 
port” that the people give it. 

Later in the day, there was a televised 
tour of UN headquarters conducted by 
CBS, the first “open house” for TV 
watchers held in the world forum. The 
tour began at the Esplanade at Forty- 
sixth St. and worked its way through the 
halls and conference rooms. 


In Washington, John Foster Dulles 
joined in the greetings to the UN from 
hundreds of other state dignitaries by 
declaring that today the United Nations 
represented “man’s best organized hope 
to substitute the conference table for 
the battlefield.” With “time, patience and 
perseverance, it can and will meet the 
expectations of its architects.” 

Some federalist activities, mostly in 
conjunction with other organizations, fol- 
low: California federalists heard Dr. Ver- 
non Nash speak at the Santa Cruz UN 
day dinner, in Marin County the UWF 
chapter sponsored a dance on Oct. 24 
and in Palo Alto and Los Altos, UWF 
joined with other organizations to take 
a full-page ad in the Times commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the UN. San Diego 
federalists cooperated with the aauN in 
sponsoring a dinner on the 24th. 

New Jersey federalists had four big 
UN Day events—in Englewood, New 
Brunswick, Ridgewood and_ Elizabeth. 
An evening with Susan Reed, Josefina 
Garcia and Ensemble plus the Park Ridge 
Choristers provided Englewoodites (over 
350) with fitting entertainment while in 
New Brunswick three federalists were 
largely responsible for a parade spon- 
sored by over seventy local organizations. 
The parade and its theme, peace in our 
time, was a first-page feature in the Sun- 
day edition of the New Brunswick Times 
and the subject of a favorable editorial 
in the Daily Home News. 

An interesting sidelight of this event 
was the distribution of copies of “Target 
55” to the crowds lined up on the side- 
walk by the girls riding on the UWF 
float. The pamphlets were made up to 
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UNations 
“good beginnings ... persistent efforts” 


represent gold pieces, circular yellow 
cards fastened on either side, and the 
children, according to our correspondent, 
obviously thought they were pieces of 
candy. “They crowded around the float 
so thick you would have thought UWF 
was the Pied Piper.” 

In Ridgewood, several organizations, 
UWF among them, co-sponsored a big 
affair at the YM-YWCA which included 
square dancing and a showing of the 
uniceF film, “The Children.” Elizabeth 
federalists alsg joined with other local 
organizations in a citv-wide celebration. 


U.S. Day” 


UN Day, apparently, is not to be 
celebrated alone any longer. At least 
that’s the impression given by a group 
of self-appointed “nationalists” who this 
year inaugurated a rival, anti-UN cele- 
bration—“United States Day,” Oct. 23. 

The inspiration of a few Tulsa, Okla., 
citizens, the movement was concentrated 
in the Southwest and the Midwest, al- 
though John O'Donnell, the New York 
News spotter, did report seeing some 
red, white and blue stickers as far east 
as Washington. 

According to UN-baiting O’Donnell, 
the Tulsa committee “is getting a swift 
reaction” because, as they declare: 

““The American people have been and 
are being flooded with propaganda urg- 
ing that we surrender the liberty we en- 
joy under our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights to a world government and law- 
by-treaty with an alien-controlled United 
Nations.’ ” 

The super-patriots, O'Donnell says, 
claim that under UN control the U.S. 
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suffered its “ ‘first humiliation in war, ” 
a war which Gen. MacArthur and Gen. 
Van Fleet were prevented from winning. 

The committee, made up of two doc- 
tors, two lawyers, a minister, a builder 
and a geologist, laid all recent world 
ills at the graves of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. They deplored 
the casualties of three wars, the wasted 
billions of dollars, depleted resources, in- 
flation, taxes and restriction of liberties 
(which are being “circumvented by trea- 
ties”), but they offered no concrete solu- 
tion other than withdrawing within our- 
selves. 

Three days before “United States Day” 
O'Donnell reported the work of the com- 
mittee “has caught fire and the anti-UN 
communications have been pouring into 
Capitol Hill.” Red fire engines must have 
gotten to the blaze early, for the day 
after U.S. Day there was no mention of 
the celebration in the New York press. 


Parliamentarians Meet 


Passage of a resolution urging greater 
financial and technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped nations marked the high 
point of the forty-second annual conter- 
ence of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

Meeting in Washington, Oct. 8-14, 
the more than 200 delegates representing 
parliaments of thirty-two nations also re- 
affirmed their belief in the right of peo- 
ples to self-determination and agreed to 
a resolution which would give parliamen- 
tarv bodies a larger voice in the con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of their re- 
spective nations. 

(Resolutions of the conference have 
no binding force since the delegates, 
though members of legislative bodies, 
speak and vote as individuals, not for 
their Governments.) 

The conference took no stand on either 
disarmament or UN Charter revision, al- 
though both subjects were discussed. Not 
originally part of the agenda, disarma- 
ment was brought up early in the ses- 
sions by Sen. Ralph Flanders (Rep., Vt.), 
who spoke on the urgency of finding 
an end to the arms race. The text of 
his resolution, SCR 32, passed earlier in 
the year by the Senate in amended form 
(SR 150), was referred to favorably by 
many delegates in subsequent talks. 

A suggestion was made in the report 
of the Secretary General, Andre de 
Blonay, that in the interval between 
now and 1955 the rev might wish to 
study “the many and delicate problems 
a possible revision of the Charter may 
raise.” This suggestion was not formally 
acted upon. 


The technical assistance resolution 
drafted by a pre-conference committee, 
was radically amended by the American 
delegation, composed of sixteen Represen- 


tatives and ten Senators. The original 
resolution stressed the need of more 
adequate financing of United Nations 
technical programs. In the amended 
version this emphasis was removed aj 
bilateral programs, such as the one 
U.S. is now carrying on, substituted. 

Debate on the section was intense, 
Repeatedly U.S. delegates warned that 
the end of U.S. aid was near. Senator 
Albert Gore (Dem., Tenn.) emphasized 
that nations must not expect the U.S. to 
continue sending money and material 
abroad at their present rate. Senator 
John Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) stressed 
that other countries must contribute 
more. Other warnings came from Con- 
gressmen John Vorys (Rep., Ohio) and 
Kenneth Keating (Rep., N.Y.). 

Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep., Wis.) 
took occasion during the debate on the 
role of parliaments in foreign affairs to 
make a strongly worded attack on the 
so-called Bricker Amendment, limiting 
the making of treaties and executive 
agreements. 

Included in the British delegation to 
the conference was the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, Q.C., M.P., former Minister 
of Air for Great Britain and currently 
chairman of the all-party British Parlia- 
mentary Group for World Government. 
Mr. Henderson took time out from the 
sessions to address a luncheon meeting 
of UWF’s District of Columbia brang 
on Oct. IS. 


Bricker Amendment 


Political observers in Washington are 
predicting that the Bricker Amendment 
and similar bills to alter the treaty-mak- 
ing clause in the Constitution will be 
among the main items of business taken 
up early in the next session of Congress 
beginning in January. 

To counter the proposals, the Admin- 
istration, with Assistant Secretary of State 
Thurston B. Morton doing the talking, 
has begun to object publicly that they 
“would severely damage our international 
prestige and our diplomatic bargaining 
position.” 

The Administration’s seemingly enig- 
matic position on the genocide conven- 
tion in the UN is generally regarded as 
another phase of the campaign to head 
off passage of the amendment. On Nov. 
3, the U.S. voted for the convention, but 
immediately issued a statement saying it 
was not committed to presenting the con- 
vention to the Senate, nor would it permit 
the UN to “propagandize” for it. It will 
be recalled that when Secretary of State 
Dulles testified this spring against the 
Bricker Amendment, he assured a Sen: 
committee the Administration did 
plan to present the genocide nor the ht- 
man rights conventions for Senate ap- 
proval. 
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by THOMAS G. MacGOWAN 

ESPECIALLY critical time for 

UWF is the period around the 
end of the year when chapters are sup- 
posed to conduct membership renewal 
drives. It is vital that the organization 
do a better job this year of getting 
members to renew than has been done 
in the recent past. 

Each chapter should appoint a 

embership chairman or a chairman 
of its annual membership renewal 
drive. This person should have an ag- 
gressive, hard-hitting plan to get a 
high percentage of the membership to 
pay their dues for another year. 

UWF must increase, not decrease, 
in membership if it is to be effective 
politically. Furthermore, the dues in- 
come is greatly needed for its own 
sake, amounting to about 22 per cent 
of the total income of UWF at chap- 
ter, state and national levels combined. 

Every member should feel a sense 
of personal responsibility in the matter 
of prompt payment of his membership 
dues. In many states, each member 
receives in the mail a request for his 
renewal payment. These mailings are 
expensive, and repeated billings are a 
further source of cost to UWF. 

Experience shows, however, that 
nearly enough. Phone calls are fairly 
writing letters about renewals is not 
helpful, but there is no substitute for 
personal calls. 

There are a number of good ideas 
for local membership renewal drives. 
All employ personal calls. One very 
good method is used in several cities 
of Ohio—the “porch light drive.” This 
is a one-night solicitation. A letter is 
Sent to each member who does not 
send in his dues in response to several 
notices. The letter tells him of a date 


A member joins at the Carnegie Hall Rally 


ACTIVITY OF THE MONTH: RENEWAL 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


which has been set aside for renewing 
all memberships in the local chapter. 
He is asked to turn his porch light on 
so that his house will be easy to locate. 
Some time during that evening he is 
called on by a member of the renewal 
committee and is asked either to pay 
his dues at that time or to indicate 
when he would like to be billed for 
them. If necessary, third calls are 
made until each member is seen. 

In one city in Ohio, this procedure 
resulted last year in quick renewal of 
83 per cent of the membership. 

If every chapter renewed only 70 
per cent of its members, this number 
plus new members in the current pro- 
portion of new members to old would 
provide a small annual membership 
increase. 

Many chapters are currently com- 
bining a membership renewal drive 
with an annual fund-raising effort. In 
many such cases, the member is asked 
to make an annual money pledge pay- 
able in monthly installments, his dues 
being deducted from the first payment 
of payments. This idea has the merit 
of causing a high percentage of the 
members to become contributors be- 
yond their dues payments. 

The national organization can pro- 
vide leadership and stimulation in this 
business of getting in the membership 
dues. But the state branches must 
take the responsibility of seeing that 
every chapter puts on some sort of 
effective renewal drive. Each chapter 
must see that every member is written 
to and if necessary personally seen. 

Finally, it is up to each member to 
realize how important to UWF are 
his membership, his dues and_ his 
financial support. Renew your mem- 
bership now! 
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Cleveland Conference 


Support of the United Nations and a 
recognition of Christian “responsibility 
for [the UN’s] growth and improve- 
ment” were contained in a message to 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
issued in Cleveland on Oct. 31 at the 
end of a four-day conference on world 
order called by the National Council of 
the Churches. 

The churches could discharge their 
responsibility, the message said, “by con- 
tributing to an improved international 
climate, by urging the United Nations 
itself to effect further specific advances 
within the framework of the present 
Charter, and by encouraging such re- 
visions as may strengthen the Charter 
and the organization.” 

Thirty American churches with a com- 
bined membership of 35,000,000 com- 
prise the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Findings of the study confer- 
ence have been transmitted to Govern- 
ment as well as denominational leaders, 
but the conference made it clear that it 
spoke only for itself and not for the 
whole organization. 

In another part of the message the 
conference urged the U.S. to “press for 
the largest practicable degree of dis- 
armament through the UN, as we seek 
the goal of universal enforceable dis- 
armament.” The message also supported 
an expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

The more than 400 delegates at the 
same time passed resolutions supporting 
their stand on disarmament, technical 
assistance and in opposition to any move 
that might hamper the U.S. in “taking 
expeditious and effective action in ful- 
filling our responsibility as a member 
of the world community of nations.” 

The latter was an obvious though un- 
specified reference to the Bricker Amend- 
ment to limit the treaty-making power 
of the Executive. It also declared that 
“the United States should be in a po- 
sition to make its full contribution to the 
continuing development of international 
law and to bring international rela- 
tions into greater harmony with the 
moral law.” 

The resolution on disarmament stated: 

“We support the principle expressed 
in the House Concurrent Resolution 132, 
bi-partisan resolution, now before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, which 
states that ‘it continues to be the de- 
clared purpose of the United States to 
obtain, within the United Nations, agree- 
ments by all nations for enforceable 
universal disarmament’ under the United 
Nations inspection and control. We urge 
development of plans for the transfer 
of resources now being used for arms 
to constructive ends at home and abroad 
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in fulfillment of such hopes as those 
voiced in the proposals of the late 
Senator Brian McMahon and by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” 


Church Groups and UN 


Earlier, on Oct. 6, Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, executive director of the Churches’ 
council, told the sixth national assembly 
of United Church Women in Atlantic 
City that “American Christians must 
stand by the United Nations,” today 
“under heavy attack.” 

“Not that the UN is a perfect organiza- 
tion,” he said. “The experience of the 
past eight years has indicated the need 
of revising the Charter . . . It is not too 
soon for the churches to consider what 
they will want to say on this important 
question.” 

Christians should strive toward the 
ultimate goal of world government, Dr. 
Van Kirk said, but he questioned whether 
it was realistic to press for its estab- 


lishment through UN Charter revision 
by 1955. 
“I do not believe that the General 


Assembly of the UN can, two years 
hence, be transformed into a_ world 
legislature, or that the Security Council 
of the UN can at that time be trans- 
formed into a world executive. 

“Let us, as Christians, review the 
Charter of the UN in the perspective 
of the ultimate goal of world govern- 
ment. 

“But in doing this let us remember 
that you cannot slay the giant of unre- 
strained national sovereignty with pellets 
of paper pronouncements on world con- 
stitutionalism projected from the sling- 
shot of ecclesiastical assemblies. The 
exercise of sovereign power by the na- 
tion state will be brought under the dis- 
cipline of international law by the slow 
and painful process of experience, not 
by the affirmation of academic principles 
in the abstract.” 

Revisions that could be made at this 
time, Dr. Van Kirk felt, were the aboli- 
tion of the veto in procedural matters, 
strengthening of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution in the General Assembly and 
opening of membership in the UN to 
any nations willing to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership. 

Dr. Van Kirk listed reduction of arma- 
ments among the activities of the UN 
that offer promises for the future. He 
said President Eisenhower's declared 
willingness to search for means to re- 
duce armaments was gratifying and that 
for Christians it was a “must.” 

“If agreement on disarmament cannot 
be had with the Russians today,” he said, 
“then let thé search for an agreement 
be continued tomorrow. .. . To accept 


as inevitable a world precariously bal- 
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anced on the swords and bayonets of 
nations in tension is to betray the solemn 
trust reposed in us by Him who is the 
Saviour of the world.” 

United Church Women is a depart- 
ment of the National Council of Churches 
in the U.S.A. It is not a membership 
organization but has 1,900 local coun- 
cils representing some 10,000,000 women. 

Support of the United Nations came 
from another quarter recently when 
words to that effect were again incorpo- 
rated in the annual letter issued by the 
General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

Issued on Nov. 2, the letter declares 
that the “United Nations is in harmony 
with the principles of God’s moral gov- 
ernment.” It concludes that while the 
UN “is very far from perfection and it 
functions today under great handicaps, 
it is yet the natural and best available 
agent for international cooperation and 
the settlement of disputes among nations. 
It is imperative, therefore, that it be 
given the utmost support. It stands be- 
tween us and war.” 


Armistice Day Events 


With many turned away at the doors, 
2.700 persons jam-packed Carnegie Hall 
Nov. 11 for the giant Armistice Day rally 
in New York to honor the war dead of all 
nations. 


Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor was master 
of ceremonies on the star-studded pro- 
gram that included federalist speakers 


Behind the scenes at Carnegie Hall: Standing, 
Norman Cousins, Robert Lee Humber, Sidney 
Nelson and Edward McVitty. Seated, Mrs. 
Milton LaPidus, Oscar Hammerstein II, Helen 
Hayes and Gen. Telford Taylor. 


Norman Cousins, Robert Lee Humber 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, Broadway 
stars Helen Hayes, Dorothy Sarnoff and 
Richard Eastham and radio comedian 
John Henry Faulk. Liberal-Republican 
Rep. Jacob K. Javits spoke on disarma- 
ment and the Bricker Amendment. The 


choir of Christ Church Methodist, New 
York, sang. 

Climax of the evening was Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s appeal for new UWF mem- 
bers and for volunteers to take a “hun 
energy” pledge to devote their time 4) 
talent to the cause of world federal goy- 
ernment. Over 300 persons joined UWF 
at the rally and some 150 others renewed 
memberships. 

Outstanding among the pledges to do 
work were columnist and radio star Barry 
Gray’s to do “everything within his power 
in the communications field” and actor 
Maurice Evans’ “to continue working in 
the theatre and arts.” 

Many other persons pledged to work 
within their specific fields, with one 
father vowing to get a new member for 
each of his four children and David 
Singer, veteran of five years in the Navy, 
offering to get a new member for each 
year of service and speak wherever he 
was assigned five times every month. 

The most cooperative offer came from 
four women who lived in the same New 
York block. They'll canvass the entire 
block for new members. 

The rally was one of the most brilliant 
occasions in UWF history. ‘The list of 
sponsors included Robert Dowling, Mrs. 
Alfred H. Everson, Marshall Field, Hon. 
Louis Goldstein, Hon. Samuel JI. Rosen- 
man, Hon. Beardsley Ruml, Hon. Meier 
Steinbrink, Roger L. Stevens, Herbe 
Bayard Swope, Alfred G. Vanderb 
Walter White and William Zeckendorf! 

Among the guests in the audience 
were theatrical producer George Abbott, 
novelist John Steinbeck, chainstore mag- 
nate J. C. Penney, U.S. Representative 
Abraham J. Multer and impresario Sol 
Hurok. Mr. Abbott and Mr. Steinbeck 
both joined UWF during the rally. 

Large contingents came from New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Long Island and 
Rockland County, New York, and smaller 
ones from Detroit, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady and Albany. 

The rally received good publicity local- 
ly including numerous plugs on TV and 
radio. Mr. Hammerstein was chairman of 
the rally, and Mrs. Milton N. LaPidus 
and Edward W. McVitty, vice-chairman. 
Sidney Nelson was executive director 
and Miss Edith Olshin handled publicity. 

Another Armistice Day fete, this one a 
fund-raising dinner in Des Moines, Iowa, 
met with similar success. With about 120 
persons present, $7,217 was pledged, 
mostly by prominent local business 
leaders. 


Chairman of the meeting and one of 
the chief subscribers was Joseph Rosen- 
field, chairman of the board of Younkers, 
leading department store in Des Moin 

Henry Brandis, dean of the School 
Law at the University of North Carolin 
and UWF field worker Rodney Shaw 
spoke. 


The Federalist 


Tr NEW YorRK on his way back from 
the Washington Interparliamentary 


gs Conference, Arthur Henderson, 


e British Member of Parliament and 
world federalist leader, paused long 
enough to caution himself and friends 
not to “mesmerize ourselves with a 
world society that we have perfected 
only on paper. 

“We must develop a_ psychology,” 
he was saying in the lobby of the 
Roosevelt Hotel. “We have to get 
world opinion behind us. When we 
have that the practical details will 
come soon enough.” 

Mr. Henderson is chairman of the 
British Parliamentary Group for World 
Government. Of medium height, his 
ramrod back—as straight as his sen- 
tences are direct—gives him the im- 
pression of being a much larger man 
than he really is. He speaks to vou 
in soft persuasive voice edged with 
humor, the while clear blue eyes fol- 
low you from behind those black horn 
rims the English like to affect. 

“The only permanent way to avoid 
further world war is along the lines 
of world federation. But pending the 
ideal, anything tending to stabilize 
the world situation is helpful. We 
shouldn’t ignore it. 


Less tension, please 

“I don’t mean that war is around 
the corner. If anything, it seems fur- 
ther away than in 1947. But, of 
course, it always could happen. We 
must use every means at our disposal 
to prevent its happening. Pragmatic, 
you say? No, I think not. The more 
we can reduce the present tension be- 
tween East and West, the healthier 
the climate will be for our kind of 
argument. I am a Labor Party mem- 
ber, you know. Nonetheless, I think 
Mr. Churchill's proposal for a meet- 
ing of the top leaders is interesting 
and well worth trying. We can show 
the U.S.S.R. that she can’t live alone 
—and that peaceful coexistence is pos- 
sible. And if Malenkov means what 
he says about peace, he will see a 
ready reception in the West. 

“The value in such temporary 
measures is that they improve our 
own confidence in our ability to pre- 
vent war. If we have our confidence 
we can look forward to more _per- 
manent solutions.” 

Three months ago, Mr. Henderson 
presided over the third annual con- 
erence of the World Association of 

rliamentarians in Copenhagen. In a 
Oint declaration with the World 
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Movement for World Federal Gov- 
ernment, meeting at the same Con- 
gress, the Parliamentarians adopted 
two plans, the second an alternative, 
for strengthening the United Nations. 
He thought both were “first class” 
proposals, although he admitted to 
being the leader of the group advocat- 
ing the second. 

Chapter I] (the second plan), he 
felt, was more conservative than the 
first. He explained his support of it on 
the grounds that the first might be 


“World order will come.” 


too far ahead of the world at this 
.time. It was important to have an 
alternative, he said, if for no other 
reason than to let the people know 
there were other ways to arrive at the 
same goal. “With alternatives you 
know they can't reject the single 
proposition and stop their thinking 
right there.” 

Aside from the “obvious desire of 
all sections of the Congress to co- 
operate,” Mr. Henderson was particu- 
larly impressed by the American dele- 
gation’s proposal of an action program 
to supplement the two plans. 


Plaudit for Americans 

“The idea was a real credit to the 
U.S. It minimized the difference be- 
tween the two plans and gave us 
something we can use to influence our 
parliaments and our people. The big 
problem still is getting world opinion 
on our side.” 

One thing the World Movement 
could use is money. “We could do so 


much,” Mr. Henderson said. “We are 
handicapped by the lack of money in 
Britain, certainly. There is general 
apathy there and in Europe for our 
idea, mostly because we haven't been 
able to reach the public. And the press 
has not been behind us.” 


Rugged optimist 

But Mr. Henderson sees himself as 
a rugged optimist. Since 1924, when 
he attended his first meeting of the 
League of Nations, he has watched 
the ebb and flow of the world gov- 
ernment tide. “It will triumph,” he 
says, “although there are many sink- 
holes ahead.” 

His father headed the British dele- 
gation to the League in the early vears 
and later was the driving force behind 
the World Disarmament Conference 
in 1933. The failure of the conference, 
which presented what he thought was 
the only way to avoid further world 
war, killed his father, Mr. Henderson 
believes. 

The signs are more encouraging 
now, he thinks. “You have begun on 
UN Charter revision. At home lately 
it has become a practical problem. 
Other countries either already have 
followed or soon will. 


“But we musn’t overdo our enthus- 
iasm. The world might not be ready 
for any important changes now. If we 
don’t get what we want in 1955 and 
we mustn't become emotional 
about it and think all is dead. 

“There have been failures before, 
but we have recovered and I believe 
we are closer today to realizing our 
goal than ever before. Men have 
blamed shortcomings in the League 
for its lack of conspicuous success. I 
think rather it was the fault of the 
Governments in the League and they 
in turn were a reflection of their peo- 
ple. In the end, it comes back to 
public opinion.” 


As he moved to leave, Mr. Hender- 
son’s ruddy features for the first time 
showed the slightest flicker of agita- 
tion. 

“T am afraid I have said some things 
which some of your federalists don't 
agree with. Please, you mustn't give 
them the wrong impression. I’m a bit 
more conservative than most of you. 
But I am as sure as they, if not more 
so, that world order is bound to come. 
If it isn’t in 1955, then it will be later, 
when more people understand our 
ideas and are behind them. World 
order will come. It has to. It is the 
only practical answer.” 
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A Proposal 
To Clark and Sohn 


THOMAS H. MAHONY 


” THE foreword to “Peace Through Disarmament and Char- 
ter Revision,” the authors state that the purpose of the 
study is “to contribute material for the world wide discussions 
which must precede the establishment of truly effective world 
institutions for the maintenance of peace” and “to encourage 
others to discuss the many and difficult questions that are 
involved.” It is solely by reason of this invitation that the 
author of this article presumes to discuss a different point 
of view upon one of their proposals—the makeup of a pro- 
posed legislature in substitution for the UN General Assembly. 

But before I do, I want to make it clear that to my mind 
the Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn proposals contain the 
most up-to-date analvsis of the UN Charter and detailed study 
of suggested changes which might be considered by a gen- 
eral review conference in 1956 we have yet had. Mr. Clark 
and Mr. Sohn are to be congratulated upon the thorough- 
ness of their work. 

The proposed revision contemplates a unicameral legisla- 
ture composed of delegates from the various nation-states, 
selected or elected in each state upon the basis of one dele- 
gate for every 5,000,000 of population. There would be a 
minimum representation of one voting delegate for every 
state having at least 100,000 and not more than 2,500,000 
people, and a maximum representation of thirty voting dele- 
gates for any such state having a population of 150,000,000 
or more. 

It will be noted that the sole basis of the representation 


Mr. Mahony, UWF Executive Council member, is an 
attorney from Boston and a noted Catholic layman. 
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is population. In this respect, these latest proposals represent 
a departure from opinions previously held by the authors. 

In 1945, Mr. Clark was of the opinion that representation 
in such a legislative body should. be “balanced,” and _ that 
the representation formula should include “not only the 
populations of the respective members but also their om 
and industrial resources, production, ability to contribut 
world order and progress and such other factors as the 
General Assembly may deem relevant.” 

In the same year, Professor Sohn believed that if repre- 
sentation was based solely upon population it would give 
to “just two countries—China and India—over one-third of 
the total vote.” He felt it would be more realistic to weigh 
the voting or balance the representation upon a basis which 
included not only population, but production and interna- 
tional trade (“Weighing of Votes in an International As- 
sembly,” December 1944). 

The fact that Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn have 
changed their positions in this respect must be given. se- 
rious consideration. The factors which influenced such a 
change must have been weighty. To have opposed population 
as the sole basis of representation in 1945 and to support 
it now, even with a minimum floor and maximum ceiling, 
is a tremendous change. As they state, they have “wrestled 
with the problem for years” but have now rejected formulae 
of representation which include factors other than population. 
They base their rejection “on principle” and upon the 
ground that such other formulae are “Anachronistic Discrim- 
ination.” 

It is respectfully submitted that there is considerable 
validity in the authors’ previously-held view. For example, 
consider representation in the Western Hemisphere under the 
Clark-Sohn latest plan. 


CouNTRY POPULATION REPRESENTATIVES 
United States 160,000,000 30 ¢ 
United States 174,000,000 38 
and Canada 
Central American 
South American and 
Caribbean States 160,600,000 39 


If, on the principle that any other criterion is discrim- 
inatory, population alone is to be the basis of representa- 
tion, can the advantages accruing to the states south of the 
Rio Grande (and thus disadvantages to those to the north) 
be called democratic? Is it realistic to believe that the United 
States or Canada, with their high level of intellectual de- 
velopment and respect for democratic institutions, would vol- 
untarily accept subordination to the Latin American States 
whose achievements in these fields have fallen considerably 
behind them? 

In short, will the United States consent to any limitation 
or pooling of its sovereignty with a supranational legislative 
body, where the following representation is in force? 


POPULATION DELEGATES 

United States 160,000,000 30 
Canada 14,000,000 3 

Total 174,000.000 33 
China 463,000,000 30 
India 357,000,000 30 
Pakistan 76,000,000 1D 
Indonesia 76,000,000 15 
Thailand 19,000,000 4 
Burma 19,000,000 4 @ 
Ceylon 7,700,000 2 
Nepal 7,000,000 1 

Total 1.024.700,000 101 
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If population is to be the basis of representation and 
these Asiatic nations are to have 101 delegates against thirty 
American and three Canadian delegates—even though the 
representation of the Asiatic nations is limited by an arbi- 
trary ceiling—are not the American people almost certain 

say that they do not care to join such an organization? 

here isolationism and nationalism are so influential in the 
United States and such proposals as those of Senators John 
Bricker and Arthur Watkins are supported by so many 
people and legislators, is it not unrealistic to propose that the 
U.S. support such an amendment to the UN Charter? 

I believe it is. It would seem more sensible to consider 
some other formula if it is to be hoped that the U.S. will ac- 
cept membership in any supranational political organization. 


r is very probable that the only basis of representation 
which would be acceptable would be one which represents 
the present position of the United States in the present world 
community of nations. That position definitely does not de- 
pend upon or represent merely its numerical population. Its 
present position depends upon many other factors, any num- 
ber of which are apparent upon reflection. 

While all nations are equal before the law—international 
law—and, so to speak, in the United Nations, nevertheless, 
they are not equal in their other characteristics. Even the 
veto power is voluntarily limited to five permanent members 
of the Security Council. 


This inequality has been recognized and voluntarily re- 
flected in the legislative makeup of other previous and cur- 
rent international organizations. 


The International Sugar Council, established by agree- 


Great 
Debate Begins 


MARION E. MeVITTY 


N OctoBer 21, the great debate on the possibility of UN 
Charter amendment began in the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee of the Eighth Annual UN General Assembly. With 
article 109 of the Charter and the year 1955 in mind, the 
Committee undertook to discuss the following agenda items: 
1) Publication of documents concerning the drafting and 
application of the Charter; 

2) Preparatory work with regard to the possible holding 
of a General Conference of the members of the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 109 of the Charter; 

3) Amendment of the Charter: Election of a technical 
committee to study and report on the amendment of 
the Charter on the basis of proposals to be submitted by 
member states. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr. Katz-Suchy of Poland, 

announced that two resolutions on these items had been sub- 
jtted to the committee. One, known as “the six-power draft” 
as sponsored by Argentina, Canada, Cuba, Netherlands, 

New Zealand and Pakistan. This resolution recognized in its 


Mrs. MeVitty is chairman of UWF’s UN Committee. 
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ment in 1937 by eighteen exporting and four importing 
countries, regulated the exporting and importing of sugar. 
It provided that the United States and the United Kingdom— 
both importing nations—should have seventeen votes each, 
whereas no exporting nation had more than ten and four- 
teen of them had fewer than four. 

The Inter-American Coffee Agreement, effected in 1940, 
provided for twelve votes for the United States, nine for 
Brazil, three for Colombia and fewer than three for each of 
the twelve other Latin American states. 

International Monetary Fund Agreement provides for a 
weighted vote in its Board of Governors—250 votes per 
governor “plus one additional vote for each part of its 
quota equivalent to” $100,000,000 and conditionally to an 
additional vote for every $400,000 of currencies purchased. 

These are the practical instances. In the theoretical field 
many profound thinkers have suggested industrial develop- 
ment, resources, foreign trade, education, literacy and the 
death rate as other logica! bases tor representation. 

At the present time, it seems to this writer that the pro- 
posal to amend the United Nations Charter to provide for 
a population basis of representation in this General Assem- 
bly and for vesting in that body any legislative power will 
be unpalatable to the American people. The only proposal 
they will stomach, and that might be problematical, will be 
one of a weighted vote or balanced representation which 
will fairly represent the present position of importance of 
the United States in the world. With all due respect to Mr. 
Clark and Professor Sohn, I suggest they reconsider their 
position and give thought in the discussions of proposed 
possible, probable and practical amendments to the United 
Nations Charter to weighted representation. 


preamble the imminence of the decision the General Assembly 
would have to make in 1955 as to whether or not to hold a 
UN Charter review conference, and called for the publication 
by the Secretariat of documents relating to the drafting and 
application of the Charter. It invited member governments 
to submit their preliminary views preferably before March 
31, 1955, and requested the Secretariat to circulate those 
views when received. 

The second resolution was introduced by Egypt and Costa 
Rica. It also called for the publication of appropriate docu- 
ments by the Secretariat, and proposed that a fifteen-nation 
committee be set up to advise the Secretariat and collect and 
collate the views of member governments. 

With these two resolutions in hand the committee began 
a general debate on the subject during which forty-four dele- 
gations expressed their views. Although frequent reference 
was made to the procedural nature of the items under discus- 
sion, many delegates could not refrain from expressing them- 
selves on the substance of Charter amendment. 

The greatest vitality and drive in favor of Charter amend- 
ment seemed to spring from a number of Latin American 
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countries (notably Argentina, Brazil, Honduras and Panama) 
but they were not alone. The greatest opposition was voiced 
by the Soviet bloc which was extremely opposed to any dis- 
cussion of the matter whatever. 

Between the extremes were many delegations which re- 
served judgment as to the advisability of a conference and 
amendment of the Charter, but who felt, nevertheless, that 
preliminary work of a technical nature should be done. 

The United States declared again that it will vote to hold 
a Charter review conference, but went on to express inde- 
cision to to whether amendments would be practical or de- 
sirable when the time comes. 

The United Kingdom maintained so neutral a position as 
to give no clue to what its position will be when the question 
comes on the agenda in 1955. 

France, joined by Belgium, Columbia and Mexico, intro- 
duced amendments to the six-power resolution to delete all 
reference to Article 109 and the possibility of Charter review 
in the preamble and to drop the invitation to member govern- 
ments to submit preliminary views. 

As the debate progressed it became clear that many dele- 
gates feared advance views on amendment, particularly in 
the hands of a small committee, might heighten the contro- 
versy inherent in the issue and distort the general attitude 


Panama stressed that at San Francisco, the basic prin- 
ciple of the equality of all states, large and small, in inter- 
national law had been abandoned for the sake of political 
expediency, and the smaller states, as though hypnotized, 
had accepted at the cost of their dignity and honor, numer- 
ous provisions of the Charter which placed the so-called 
great Powers in a privileged and dominant position. 

Poland countered that the tensions and present crisis 
in the United Nations were due not to any defects in the 
Charter, but to circumvention and systematic violations of 
the Charter. The provisions of the Charter stood as a 
bulwark against the aggressive policies of States that 
wished to renounce cooperation and to impose their will on 
others, thereby violating the Charter’s principles of the 
sovereign equality of States, through the unanimous con- 
sent of the great Powers in solving major problems. 

Greece pointed out that from the political point of view, 
there was little reason for any great Power to regard the 
revision of the Charter with fear and suspicion. If a revision 
were undertaken the amendments proposed would certainly 
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in the UN is a decision against. For an hour a parliamentary 
wrangle was bitterly fought out between pro-revisionist dele- 
gates and anti-revisionists. A move to reconsider failed of the 
necessary two-thirds majority, and thus the French amend- 
ment was passed on the original vote. 

More indicative, perhaps, of real opinions pro and con 
revision was the vote on the other French amendment e 
delete all reference to Charter revision from the preamble anW 
so throughout the six-power resolution. This amendment failed 
in a roll call vote which recorded 15 in favor, 28 against with 
9 abstentions. 

Finally the six-power resolution was voted on as a whole 
as amended. The result was 48 in favor, 5 (the Soviet bloc) 
against with no abstentions. The text adopted by the commit- 
tee reads as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Having regard to the provisions of Article 109 of the Charter 
under which a proposal to hold a General Conference of the 
Members of the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing 
the Charter is to be placed on the agenda of the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly if such a conference has not 
been held before that session, 

Considering that the examination of such a proposal will require 
considerable preparation on the part of both the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and Member States, 


not be confined to the unanimity rule, but would deal with 
such other matters as the right to self-determination, and 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

Israel noted that since the Charter does not set any time 
limit for ratification, and it was doubtful whether the con- 
ference could establish one, there might be a long period 
during which the fate of any amendments the conference 
might adopt would remain uncertain. Co-existence for any 
length of time of the original Charter and a revised text 
might harm the legal standing of that instrument. 

Cuba believed that amendments which were accepted 
by a two-thirds majority, but not by all the permanent 
members, would, if not effective, still carry moral weight. 

Honduras felt that the Charter was a matter of constant 
discussion in the world since it was not entirely satisfactory. 
Some people said leave it alone because of the dark world 
atmosphere; others found these arguments surprising. Re- 
form was necessary and inevitable. He feared what the man 
in the street would say if a resolution was adopted which 
did not refer to possible Charter revision. 


toward a review conference. The Egyptian-Costa Rican reso- 
lution was at first the focus of these fears, and was, therefore, 
withdrawn by its sponsors. 

From then on, the divergence of opinion in the committee 
began to line up either behind the six-power resolution as 
drafted (its sponsors did not accept any proposed amend- 
ments) or behind the French (four-power) amendments to it. 
Broadly speaking, the “revisionists” were for the original draft, 
the “anti-revisionists” for the French amendments. Yet this 
line-up was not an entirely accurate barometer. Some pro- 
review conference delegations still feared that preliminary 
views might prejudice the holding of the conference. 

When the voting in the committee began, the first vote was 
on the French amendment to drop the invitation to submit 
preliminary views. The vote by show of hands was 24 in favor 
of the amendment, 23 against, with 5 abstentions. Too late, 
Argentina requested a roll call vote. Too late, the Ethiopian 
delegate said he had made a mistake in abstaining, having 
meant to vote against the amendment. If the Ethiopian vote 
were changed, it would have meant a tie vote, 24 to 24, which 
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Considering that study of the legislative history of the Charter 
and of the practice followed by the various organs of the United 
Nations is one of the best methods of acquiring knowledge of 
the Charter and will greatly facilitate consideration by the tenth 
annual session of the question of calling a General Confer- 
ence... 

Requests the Secretary-General to prepare, publish and circulate 
among the Member States during 1954, or shortly thereafter: 

(a) A systematic compilation of the documents of the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization not yet pub- 
lished; 

(b) A complete index of the documents of that Conference 
on the lines envisaged in Part II and Part III C of the memoran- 
dum by the Secretary-General. 

(c) A repertory of the practice of United Nations organs 
appropriately indexed. 

Before coming into force this resolution will have to be 
approved by a two-thirds majority in the plenary session 
the Assembly. At that time the resolution will again be op 
to amendments designed either to strengthen or to weaken it, 
and there were indications that many delegates on both sides 
of the question had not given up the fight. 


The Federalist 


Does UWF Want 


QHorld ‘Government’? 


John Bauer argues here that what 
UWF really wants is an “administrative 
agency” to enforce the peace. A. J. G. 
Priest answers that what UWF stands 
for and what is needed to prevent future 
wars is a limited world government. 


THE ARGUMENT 


ion several years now the policy statement of the United 
World Federalists has spoken of a “limited world govern- 
ment.” This is the kind of peace organization envisaged should 
UWF ideals be realized. What I am about to suggest is that 
the term “limited world government” as pictured by UWF 
is a misnomer. It is my opinion that the term “administrative 
agency” might well be used in its place as better representing 
the true goals of UWF. 
You might well view this choice of terms as merely a 


Iministrative agency,” which is really what UWF stands 
or, has practical importance in getting people’s support for 
an effective peace organization. Rightly or wrongly, most 
people shy away from the idea of “world government.” At 
the same time they don’t want war. Presumably they would 
support a purely administrative organization for the preven- 
tion of war, if the agency is established through a binding 
and enforced agreement, leaving the recognized national 
sovereignties unimpaired. 

As a matter of strict reality, the so-called “limited world 
government” consists actually of the individual national gov- 
ernments agreeing between themselves on reliable anti-war 
measures. The “limited” government would assure jointly 
each nation’s security where today individual defense pro- 
visions cannot. In other words, what we ask is that the re- 
constituted UN shall be simply the administrative agency 
for the individual nations to carry out their joint purposes 
in entering as nations into firm anti-war, world-peace arrange- 
ments. This is not a “world government,” not even of the 
“limited variety.” In no way does it fit the commonly recog- 
nized concept, powers and instruments of government. 

But first, Jet’s go back and define just what is government, 
and incidentally, what is a state and what is a nation. 

Taking them in reverse, I would say first that a nation 
is a group of people within a defined territory having recog- 
nized powers (or sovereignty) to act collectively in their 
own defense and welfare, as a single public entity. The 
nation may be large or small. It may be enlarged or con- 
tracted through conquest or agreement. 

In the broad sense, a state really is a nation. The term, 

eo" applies variously also to constituent areas and 


r. Bauer is director of American Public Utilities Bureau 
in New York and author of “Make the UN Effective for 
Peace.” Mr. Priest, member of UWF’s Exec. Council, is 
presently a professor of law at the University of Virginia. 
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@:: of semantics. I don’t. I think the use of the phrase 


people included within a nation. In any case, a state has 
recognized powers to act either within its inherent sov- 
ereignty or within its constitution-fixed extent and limitations. 

A government consists of the particular organization 
through which a state or nation acts. Its form varies greatly. 
Its make-up may be changed to a revolutionary extent. But, 
whatever its varieties and shifts, it always represents the 
state or nation in action. It has the powers (or sovereignty) 
within itself to adopt and administer policies for its people’s 
welfare. 

If you accept the foregoing, then a “government” with 
powers to “enable it to achieve universal disarmament en- 
forced under adequate safeguards, thus preventing aggression 
and making possible a world at peace under law,” as advo- 
cated in the UWF policy statement, is in fact no government 
at all. Such a government would have no policy-making power 
whatever; the policy and the form, powers, duties and pro- 
cedures for administration would be fixed jointly by the 
national governments in the revised UN Charter. 

In short, it would be an “administrative agency.” As such, 
it would be no more a “limited world government,” for ex- 
ample, than a joint American-Canadian St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority. Should that project go through, it would be 
organized under a special-purpose agreement and would be 
administered by an authority established jointly by the 
two nations. While the agreed-to agency would have certain 
limits of administrative decision, it would not have the policy- 
making and organizational attributes that are almost uni- 
versally attached to the concept and reality of government. 

Well, what of it if the term “limited world government” 
is wrongly applied? Just this, if it had semantic advantage 
for the promotion for world peace, I should certainly go 
along resignedly with the world-government designation. 
But, to the contrary, I think it has the serious disadvantage 
of scaring people with conceived threats of world-government 
domination. Why confuse the proposal—and incidentally en- 
danger its chances—by an idealistic, unrealistic, phrase? 

Doubtless most federalists, or many, do look forward to 
an ultimate extent of international organization that will be 
in fact “limited world government.” But the proposed recon- 
struction of the UN will be no such animal. It will be simply 
a one-function administrative agency for the several indi- 
vidual nations to assure permanent peace which they can- 
not get through separate national-security measures. 

In my own thinking, I want a UN with full power and 
responsibility to stop war, but I am not in favor of assigning 
to it policy-making powers for promotion of world welfare 
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and progress. As yet, I certainly am not willing to grant 
to the UN any governmental control over international com- 
merce, money, currency, credit, natural resources, produc- 
tion, employment and other essentially domestic interests. 
While these are all matters of constructive international con- 
cern, they are probably best Jeft for discussions, decisions and 
agreements between individual nations. 

My notion is that probably most federalists agree with me. 
If so, I venture to suggest that they disassociate the immediate 
peace program from their long-range aspirations for actual 
world government. Doubtless, they want, as soon as prac- 
tically attainable, a world legislative body with power to 
enact and enforce laws for world benefit. But they know 
too that such organization is now only a guiding vision for 
the future. For now, they will be glad to settle for merely an 
effective peace agency, which is enough a chunk for one bite. 
Let’s concentrate on the possible, call it by its correct name 
and don’t scare people away. 


THE REBUTTAL 


 —he I can best comment on Dr. John Bauer's valuable 
and provocative suggestion by using a characteristic 
lawyer's technique, argument by analogy: Certainly in the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, the term “Christian” 
was an epithet (at least in the popular mind) and the 
Church Fathers may well have considered some other desig- 
nation. I can imagine some practical brother saying, “As a 
matter of semantics, the continued use of ‘Christian’ is unfor- 
tunate. Why don’t we call ourselves ‘Salvationists’ or ‘Lovers 
of God and Man?’ Isn’t that, after all, what the Savior intend- 
ed?” Let us assume a believer liked the idea and declared, 
under questioning by the imperial secret police, that he was 
not a Christian, but a Salvationist. Then the inevitable ques- 
tion, “But aren’t you a follower of Jesus, called the Christ?” 
And then the honest answer and probably the martyr’s 
reward. 

The analogy may be less than accurate, but I submit that 
it has some application. “Limited world government” is pre- 
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i agen prevention of another global war and the establish- 
ment of permanent peace among men! This is the para- 
mount, imperative problem which faces the American people. 
It is the towering problem which dwarfs all other problems, 
however important they may be. Recognition of this fact 
and the knowledge that this problem will not be solved and 
disaster averted unless we and all the peoples—at least the 
free peoples—of the world work toward a rational solution 
are the reasons that have prompted us to champion world 
federation. 

The urgency of preventing another world war is painfully 
evident. We are fairly well informed on the great destructive 
power of the atom bomb, and there is no longer reliable doubt 


cisely what we want and not many of us would settle for any- 
thing less. How would Dr. Bauer's administrative agency 
“enforce” universal disarmament without a police force? Isn't 
some executive authority obviously required? Must there not 
be provision for the punishment of offenders? Can there be 
any question about the necessity for a world parliamengie 
Of course, Dr. Bauer, no power to promote world welfaQ@y) 
no world control over commerce, credit, natural resources, 
production or other domestic concerns. But certainly sur- 
render of national power to make war; surely, as a shrewd 
gallus-wearing observer at one of Vernon Nash's meetings 
some years ago remarked, “We gotta have a cop and a court 
and a code!” 

I think the Chicago Sun-Times answered Dr. Bauer effect- 
ively when it editorialized, at the time of our last General 
Assembly: 

The UWF’s main objective is to create what it terms a 
“limited world government” through the United Nations, pat- 
terned along the lines of our federal union. The prime function 
of the world federal government would be to enforce disarma- 
ment in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain 
peace. 

Apart from the UWF’s direct use of the phrase “limited 
world government,” the ends it seeks and the methods it 
advocates are practically identical with those set forth in ihe 
UN Charter. To effect and enforce disarmament, including 
international inspection and control of atomic weapons, the 
UN would he a federal world government in fact, if not in 
name. 

Our whole program would have been more acceptable 
politically if, from the beginning, we had called ourselves 
“American Committee to Strengthen the UN” and had never 
mentioned world government, limited or otherwise. But if we 
had followed that course, we would not have been honest 
with our fellow-Americans or with ourselves. We know what 
the world desperately needs. When we fear to name it, we 
shrink in stature and significance. 

I am glad to find myself even to this extent in agreem 
with Dr. Bauer, he and I having been on opposite sides 0 
the public power controversy for more years than either of 
us likes to remember. 


Take Giant Step 


PHILIP S. MOORE 


that Russia has the atom bomb in production. Whether the 
thermonuclear explosions reported by the United States in 
November 1952 and by Russia this past August are to be 
interpreted to mean that the hydrogen bomb is now a reality 
is still a question, but the stark fact remains that this bomb— 
at least 1,000 times more destructive than the atom bomb— 
will be produced, and the only hope we can draw from the 
possibility that this production may not come for two or three 
years is that in the meantime effective political action ¢ 
be taken toward preventing war. } 
We know that planes are now flying which can span the 
distance between nations and continents in a few hours. 
Moscow is almost next door to Washington. We know that 
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there is practically no defense against these weapons of 
destruction. If war comes, not the ramparts of defense, but 
cities will be wiped out; not soldiers on the battlefield but 
men, women and children will die. And the dead will be 
counted in millions. 


This is the menace hanging over us, and great is our folly 

ve complacently ignore it. But how is this menace to be 
averted? Our answer is that in the world of the Twentieth 
Century only world federation can be adequate and perma- 
nent means of averting the menace of war. This does not 
mean that we close our eyes to our present precarious situation 
and disdain traditional short-range measures which can help 
to stave off disaster. The winning of allies and maintenance 
of balance of world power can be temporarily useful. Keep- 
ing ahead in the armaments race—in the production of ever 
more destructive weapons—can restrain an enemy from attack- 
ing us. But we know that balance of power and the forging 
of military might cannot indefinitely avoid war and preserve 
peace. Moreover, peace is more than the absence of war. 

Mr. Mortimer Adler has written that though there are many 
causes of conflict between states, there is only one cause of 
war, namely, anarchy, “the condition of those who try to live 
together without government.”! This is because where there 
is no government there is no law, and where there is no law 
there can be no tranquillity of order, which is the essence 
of peace. In other words, only under law with justice can 
peace and order be established and maintained, and where 
law is wanting strife, war, and disorder necessarily prevail. 

We talk of international law, and there is a body of con- 
ventions, agreements and understandings among. civilized 
nations governing their mutual relations. But I submit there 
can be no law in the strict sense—no binding law which men 
will reverence and obey—unless there is a jurisdiction to 
which a body politic has delegated authority to make laws, 
to enforce the laws made and to adjudicate conflicts which 
a under them. In short, there must be government freely 

ablished by the peoples to be governed and endowed 
with legislative, executive and judicial powers sufficient to 
perform its obligations. 

If we are to have international law, therefore—law which 
will be binding on the nation-states, and which can effectively 
settle disputes and conflicts among them, and which can 
be enforced when violated, we must have a supranational 
government, a world government with limited but adequate 
powers. This government must be federal in form and must 
be established by the will of those to be governed. For world 
government to endure, it must ultimately rest upon a world 
body politic, which delegates its authority in accordance with 
democratic, representative principles. This world body politic 
is, | think, slowly being formed, but while it is in formation, 
and as a means to hastening its realization, I believe that the 
Governments of the nation-states can achieve a great step 
forward. This can be done by these Governments supporting 
and strengthening the United Nations and making such 
amendments of its Charter “as will enable it to achieve 
universal disarmament under adequate safeguards, thus pre- 
venting aggression and making possible a world at peace 
under law.” This is the policy of United World Federalists. 
As federalists, we should do what we can to implement this 
policy. Since the speech of Secretary of State Dulles before 
the American Bar Association in Boston on August 25, it 
seems certain that the United States will vote for the Charter 
revision conference in 1955, as provided for in Article 109 
of the Charter. This is indeed heartening news, because 
whatever the United Nations may have accomplished, it needs 
several radical revisions in its Charter if it is to be effective 

the one great task that had been hoped of it and if it is 

be a true stepping stone to genuine world government. 


Father Moore is vice president of Academic Affairs at 
Notre Dame Univ. and a member of UWF’s Advisory Board. 
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rT WORKING for the Charter revision conference in 1955, 
- we have a definite program of action outlined for us in the 
months which lie immediately ahead. But in the remaining 
part of this paper I would like to present to you another 
program of action which we may tend to forget. I have no 
doubt that a government can be set up by democratic prin- 
ciples even before the people in general have sufficient know]- 
edge of its necessity on which to base a positive assent. 
I believe our own Federal Government is a case in point. 
I also think that such government can make laws, and 
granting that they are just, can preserve peace among its 
citizens by enforcing these laws. But ultimately no govern- 
ment can survive unless it receives the consent of the gov- 
erned—unless it is built upon a body politic. 

Successful and effective world government must therefore 
be supported by a world body politic which means simply 
that the peoples of the world must consciously and freely 
consent to live together, to work together and, if need be, 
to suffer and die together in attaining of common political 
goals and in furthering the common good of all. To achieve 
this, “we have,” in the words of Radhakrishnan, “to develop 
an international conscience—a world consciousness.”? And as 
the Indian leader points out, this will require our being 
prepared to make great sacrifices. 

The program of action which I propose is that we work 
toward the realization of this world conscience in ourselves 
and in our fellow Americans and do what we can to prepare 
ourselves and ail Americans for the great sacrifices entailed. 

To build up a world conscience we must recognize the 
bonds which unite all men in one human family—the founda- 
tions of human solidarity—and the forces and conditions which 
divide men. Then we must be convinced that forces of 
division are really insignificant in comparison with the bonds 
of unity. 

Reason and experience tell us that men everywhere are 
bound together in a common human nature. They ali have 
the same fundamental aspirations. We who are in the Judaic- 
Christian tradition know from revelation that this first bond 
stems from our all having been created in the likeness and 
image of God. All men share in this relationship to their 
Creator. No matter what may be their native land, their 
race, their. color, their creed or their social class, all are 
bound together in a fundamental oneness, because they all 
are created in the image of God. We know too, that we are 
all united in charity, as Christ prayed, “that all may be one 
as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee; that they also may 
be one in Us .. .” In virtue of this twofold unity of all 
men, the barriers between Jew and Greek, bond and free, 
should be broken down. Consequently, the things which 
separate men—geographical locations, varying patterns of 
tradition and culture, language, color—are all accidental and 
of relative unimportance in the face of the substantial unity 
and solidarity of the human race. 


These things which naturally separate and distinguish 
groups of men within the human family have been vitiated 
into forces of division by exaggerated nationalism, hatred, 
greed, selfishness, the lust for money and privilege, the 
jingoism that other peoples’ welfare is no concern of ours, 
like the man in the Gospel whose barns were full of over- 
flowing and who therefore could ignore his fellow men. 
Our fight is against these forces of division. In the measure 
that we conquer them, we shall build a world conscience. 
But the victory will require the great sacrifices to which 
Radhakrishnan refers. No fight demands more of us than 
the fight against the vicious tendencies of our fallen nature. 

Of these divisive forces one has its roots, I think, more 
in a misinformed intellect than in the evil of man’s heart. 
I refer to exaggerated nationalism. This recent but disastrous 
cause of disunity is grounded in a false notion of what 
we commonly call national sovereignty. We conceive this to. 
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be a supreme, sacred and inalienable right of every nation 
to independence of action not only in the governing of its 
internal affairs but also in solving its conflicts with other 
nations, by resort to war if necessary. Now, first of all, the 
word sovereignty is ill chosen, for in the strict sense of the 
term only he is sovereign who is and acts above and beyond 
everything outside himself—whose power and authority in no 
way depend on anything outside himself. Obviously, then 
in our thought only God is sovereign. 

It is better, therefore, to speak of full autonomy, and 
we can say that a political unit—the city, the kingdom, the 
nation-state—has full autonomy. This means that vested in 
the people or body politic—and delegated to the government 
—is the full political right to govern its internal and external 
affairs. But this is not an inalienable, non-transferable right. 
In political philosophy from Aristotle to modern times it has 
been conditioned by the concept of self-sufficiency in the 
economic and ‘political orders. Hence to maintain its full au- 
tonomy, a political unit must be able 1) to provide for the 
economic welfare of its citizens independently of other polit- 
ical units and 2) to preserve justice, order and peace both 
within and without its borders. 

Today, the nation-states are the political units of human 
society. But they have lost their self-sufficiency. In the eco- 
nomic order, even the most favored is no longer self- 
sufficient. Most favored of all is the United States, and yet 
we depend upon all parts of the world both for raw mate- 
rials and for markets in order that our economic life may 
be sustained. Then, in the political order, no nation-state 
today can certainly maintain the peace of its citizens against 
other nation-states, all of which insist upon their supreme 
right in the matter of war and peace. And in the armaments 
race the nation-state further loses its economic independence 
and the mastery of its own destiny, as we are so keenly 
aware with our national budget for the implements of war 
soaring to astronomical figures and our daily lives and plan- 
ning for the future held in suspense while we await the 
return of what we call normal times—that is the condition 
of peace in our time. 


WW ARE in a situation, therefore, in which equal political 
societies come into conflict, and no one of them can 
certainly preserve this peace because all insist on their right 
to wage war and no one of them recognizes laws governing 
the relations among them. In fact, no laws in the strict 
sense exist. They have therefore lost their self-sufficiency and 
consequently their full autonomy. In this case, sound political 

philosophy requires that they join in a larger political so- 
' ciety—a world body politic—and delegate to a broader high- 
est agency or government those rights and powers which 
pertain to the governing of their inter-relations—or at least 
those powers necessary to prevent aggression and make pos- 
sible a world at peace under law. 

Writing of the political organizations of his thirteenth 
century world, St. Thomas Aquinas put it this way: 


The community is threefold: that of the household, of the city, 
and of the kingdom. . . . The community of the city contains all 
things that are necessary to the life of man: therefore it is the per- 
fect community as far as those things that are merely necessary. 
The third community is that of the kingdom, which is the con- 
summate community. For when there is fear of enemies, it is not 
possible for a city to subsist by itself; hence, on account of fear of 
enemies it is necessary for there to be a community of many cities, 
which make one kingdom. 


To help us in the struggle against the other forces of 
division among men, we might meditate the passage from 
the seventeenth century poet, John Donne, in which occurs 
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the phrase Emest Hemingway borrowed some years ago as 
a title of his novel, For Whom The Bell Tolls: 


No man is an Island, entire of itself; 

Every man is a piece of the Continent, a part of the Maine; 
If a clod be washed away by the Sea, Europe is the less, 
As well as if a promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
Thy friends or mine were; any man’s death diminishes me, 
Because I am involved in Mankinde; and therefore never 
Send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


This is the sublime affirmation and a poetic expression 
of the unity and solidarity of the human race. If we grasp 
this truth, America may capture the esteem of God and 
men and lead the way.toward a world of peace and order 
under law by being first in championing justice for all, first 
in the succor of the weak and underprivileged, first in fulfill- 
ment of our obligations toward men of all nations, colors, 
and creeds in the brotherhood of God’s society, first in honor- 
able and Christian determination that men at home, men 
everywhere are endowed with inalienable rights which they 
derive not from the State or from other men but from their 
rational, human nature and from God Himself. 


Schuster, 1944), p. 69. 
2*1953—A Time for Sacrifice,” The Federalist, August 1953, p. 11. 


“WHAT THEY SAY” 


QO" people, appalled by the magnitude and stubbornness 
of the manifestations of lawlessness, tend to sink into a 
suicidal fatalism that accepts violence, crime, injustice and 
misgovernment as part of the natural and changeless order 
of things. 

The most revealing symptom of a declining faith in reas 
and legitimacy as power in the world is evidenced by t 
zeal with which people everywhere are turning their minds 
to accumulating instruments of physical power. The titantic 
struggle for military superiority now being waged between 
nations is on the assumption that material, not moral, force 
will determine their destinies. 

No nation is more forceminded today than our own. The 
people are burdened and unhappy under it, but they do not 
know how to withdraw because the stakes seem to be so high 
that the dreadful game must be played on to fortune or 
rain. . 

Western law rejects the teachings of fatalism and_pre- 
supposes that normal men have free wills and, since they 
may choose, they may be held responsible for the results of 
their choice. It always has been fundamentally irreconcilable 
with any theory of determinism, economic or otherwise. The 
concepts of free will and responsibility are the premises on 
which we have built our entire doctrine of duties and lia- 
bilities, of law and its sanctions. .. . 

If a peaceful and stable international order ever is reached, 
it is not rash to predict that it will result from acceptance by 
the professions of all nations of an international rule of Jaw as 
a curb on lawless power in control of great states... . 

We believe that the great purpose of achieving a peaceful 
world is best approached through a strengthening and extend- 
ing of international law and international legal institutions 
along the lines of their development in the West. 

We believe the legal processes of adjudication and arbitra- 
tion offer an honorable and effective alternative to war as a 
means for correction of just international grievances. 


Robert H. Jackson, Assoc. Justice, U.S. Supre 
Court, at the Cornerstone Ceremony for the new 
American Bar Center Building in Chicago, first 
week in November. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY, ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL. Report of a Study Group for the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, William Y. Elliott, Chairman—Columbia 
University Press, 1952 ($3.75). 


T SEEMS rather remarkable that the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation should sponsor this study of American foreign 
policy, written by a group so apparently dominated by the 
now fashionable power-politics concept of “national interest.” 
The authors are all experts in the fields of American govern- 
ment and history, and among them is George F. Kennan, the 
most articulate advocate of this revival of an old concept. 
The book shows little sympathy for the goals and efforts of 
federalists but merits the study of those who may not accept 
many of its pre-suppositions or all of its conclusions. 

The most significant recommendations of the report are 
in the area where changes are suggested in order to meet the 
critical challenge that today’s world places upon American 
foreign policy. Like Clement Attlee the authors apparently 
feel that our Constitution was perhaps better suited to a 
world where isolation was still possible. They recommend 
that treaties should be ratified by a simple majority in the 
House and the Senate, and that there be a four-year term 

r members of the House of Representatives to ensure their 
@::':: at the same time that a Presidential campaign clari- 

es the main issues to the electorate. They recommend that 
there be a considerable group of Administration members in 
Congress, perhaps 10 in the Senate and 20 in the House, 
and that the electoral vote in the states be split in the manner 
prescribed in the Lodge Amendment. 

All these recommendations are designed to get more 
national and less sectional representation in the government. 
Short of these rather drastic changes they recommend much 
more coordination among the various executive departments, 
since foreign policy today may involve Commerce, Treasury, 
Defense and Agriculture almost as directly as State. And of 
course they recommend closer and more effective liaison be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment—a goal much easier to recommend than to attain. 

It is significant that the report only devotes three and 
a half pages to the relationship between public opinion and 
foreign policy. Its authors feel that public opinion in a 
healthy democracy, in a mature stage of modern civilization, 
“can only operate on the broad principles of policy and on 
the basic directions in which the state should move.” They 
go on to mandate that public opinion should sponsor the 
creation of situations of power in which aggressive war 
would not be effective, and then point out that all of the 
United Nations are expected to mobilize the support of 
public opinion by processes which would extend the rule of 
law. Apparently more important than public opinion in the 
abstract are political parties and political leaders. 

Perhaps the most frank statement of their basic concept 
of American foreign policy deals with America’s relation to 

e United Nations. For example, in response to aggression, 
y say “the moral and political value of action under the 
ited Nations must be weighed in all such cases.” 


Mr. Linville, UWF of Scarsdale, is this month’s reviewer. 
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Although they differ among themselves as to the de- 
sirability of accepting United Nations procedures and ac- 
tions as “world law” they do unite in “recognition of the basic 
change which multilateral organizations has imposed upon 
the character and methods of diplomacy—particularly for the 
United States.” It makes it harder for statesmen and diplo- 
mats, and places new burdens of responsibility of sometimes 
questionable value upon the United States. Finally they 
specifically state that “the United Nations should be accepted 
and welcomed as a method of increasing the solidarity of 
the Free World but should not be permitted to deflect the 
policy of the United States in issues affecting national sur- 
vival itself.” 

The federalist objects immediately to the opposing values 
given to national survival and United Nations policies. 
Can we achieve survival in an unorganized world? The report 
concedes that the challenge of our times is so great that the 
fate which this nation’s spirit must confront requires an “epic 
leadership, within the democratic tradition.” 

Is this the true and practical counsel, to be convinced 


MAKE THE UN EFFECTIVE 
FOR PEACE 


by Dr. John Bauer 


HE author of an article in the current FEDERALIST pre- 

sents in a challenging fashion in his book a somewhat 
modified approach which he contends is more likely to 
achieve the same goal as that of UWF at a much earlier 
date. 

In the August number of THe Feperauist, William 
Esslinger describes Dr. Bauer’s work as “an eloquent 
plea for American leadership towards revision of the UN 
Charter so that its purpose as declared in Article 1, ‘to 
maintain international peace and security,’ will be imple- 
mented and real collective security will replace power 
politics. It must be noted that the author uses the term, 
world government, in another sense than federalists do. 
Otherwise, the book is a highly useful brief for world gov- 
ernment as we understand it.” 

Federalists will, we believe, find provocative the author's 
arguments for (1) the necessity of getting an over-all 
peace agreement before individual-area settlements are 
reached, and (2) the importance of direct proposal and 
leadership by the President. 

Buy Bauer’s book and buttress your case. 


At all bookstores or $2.50 postpaid from 


RICHARD R. SMITH PUBLISHER, INC. 
Topside, West Rindge, New Hampshire 
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that “no formula is available to assure the automatic success Answers To ‘8 Lies ABouT THE UN’—Reprints of an article 


of a democracy in confronting the kind of world in which published in the October issue of Redbook Magazine con- 
we now live?” Is it the voice of wise counsellors who in time taining replies made by eight distinguished Americans to 
of crisis warn against cooperative efforts to achieve collective the eight “most frequent” charges against the UN. Con- 
security, and world law, but recommend an alternative course tributors are Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Paul Hoffman, 
of military force, unilaterally controlled, a policy which they Eleanor Roosevelt, Ralph Bunche, Harvey Firestone, Jr. 
concede can probably succeed only with epic leadership? Senator Margaret Chase Smith and Douglas Fairbanks, 

This reviewer, of course, agrees when the report recom- Good popular approach. 2¢ each; UWF, 125 Broad : 
mends further study. Federalists have always insisted that New York 4. 


to get the right answers one must first of all ask the right 
questions. The assumptions on which this report is based do 
need to be examined more thoroughly. Most students of his- 
tory and international affairs would probably agree that in 
our search for formulas for world peace as a nation we have 
perhaps underemphasized the factor of power in world his- 
tory. However federalists today are the first to recognize the 
necessity for power in a disorganized world, a power that 
can uphold world law. 

In its analysis of the past and present the group seems 
on sound ground—its recommendations in the field of gov- 
ernmental reorganization are certainly worth serious consid- 
eration—but the assumption that power and strength cannot 
be mobilized on behalf of world organization is a dangerous 
one in this time of peril. Would Woodrow Wilson have ac- 
cepted this assumption? 


Tue Unirep Nations: Its Records and Prospects by A. M. 
Rosenthal—An appraisal of the UN today, based on its 
eight-vear record. Mr. Rosenthal, UN correspondent for 
The New York Times, reviews the UN action in Korea 
and in halting four other regional wars, its concern with 
the promotion of the welfare of dependent peoples and its 
accomplishment on the economic and social front. In addi- 
tion, there is an evaluation of the functions of the Secretary 
General and his staff. Not a revision of the 1950 pamphlet 
of the same name (both, incidentally, published by The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), but a 
completely up-to-date work. 64 pp., 35¢ each—bulk prices 
on request; Manhattan Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette St., 
New York 12. 

C. Edwin Linville 

Easinc INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS: The Role of the United 


—Also Received— Nations by John Foster Dulles—A reprint of the Dulles 

APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY THE ConGrEss For 1953-54—An speech before the opening session of the Eighth Assembly 

analysis of proposed budget expenditures as approved by of the UN, Sept. 17. 12 pp., free; Government Printing 
Congress for the coming year, giving the figures and Office, Washington 25. 


percentages of government spending in different areas of 
the economy. Includes, in addition, information on the 
distribution of manpower working for the Government. 
4 pp., 10¢ each—2¢ each in quantities of 25 or more; 
an aba mesg est National Legislation, 104 C St., NE, Conference on the Churches and World Order, concerni 


Tue CuristiaAN FairH AND INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
—This pamphlet contains the message and findings from 
the four study sections of the 1953 National Study 
the U.S. and the UN, the U.S. and foreign economic poli 

the U.S. and underdeveloped areas and the U.S. and col- 

lective security. 48 pp., 30¢; Dept. of Publication, National 

Council of Churches, 12 E. 23 St., New York 10. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 1953 and THOSE TO COME 
GIVE BOOKS THAT MATTER NOW 


UWF Curistmas Carps—The Englewood, N. J., chapter is 
distributing a federalist Christmas card this year, in two 
colors, featuring children of several nations in costume with 
“Peace on Earth” inscribed on the front of the card and 
“Season’s Greetings” inside. Prices are reasonable, with 
a consideration for profit by chapters or branches re- 
distributing the card. 250 cards, $11.50; bulk prices on 
request. Address inquiries to UWF of Englewood, P. O. 
Box 489, Englewood, N. J. As advertised in the last issue 
of THe Feperauist, California is also offering a handsome 
card, 10¢ each or $7 per hundred to chapters, and de- 
signed by a prominent San Francisco artist, which may be 
ordered from UWF Christmas Card Committee, 1380 Bush 
St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 


A mail-order book shop— 


For all books on world order 
Catalogue items are stocked 
Many items at reduced prices 


A book review reprint service— 


Initial subscription ($2.50) 
will bring selected review 
reprints on 40 important books 


POC CC CC 


10% discount on most books— 


For subscribers (group and individual) 
to book review reprint service 
Tue Economics or U. S. ForeiGn Pouicy by Robert E. Asher 


—Mr. Asher, special assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs and former delegate to Unesco, discusses 
in this reprint from the Department of State Bulletin 
American foreign policy and its economic aspects. Such 


1953 Catalogue-guide— 


Guide and supplements sent free upon 
request 


topics as trade and aid, import and export and technical 

WORLD ORDER LIBRARY, Inc. assistance are covered, Mr. Asher concluding that the 

U. S. should make every effort to expand its trade abroad 

130 Brattle Street An educational non-profit and thereby promote the development of underdeveloped 
Cambridge 38, Mass. association 


countries. Only this way, he says, can we hope to k 
these countries from going by default to the Commu 
side. But even then we cannot be sure. 12 pp., 10¢; Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Stillman P. Williams, editor 
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— Letters — 


Dear Sir: 
On the eve of the eighth birthday of the United Nations 
itnessed an inspiring event—the dedication of the first UN 
& to be permanently placed on the altar of a church or 
synagogue in Mount Vernon, N. Y. Facing our own United 
States flag what better place could there be than a house of 
worship for this symbol of international peace and brother- 
hood? 
Allen Klein 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Many federalists will have heard the Town Meeting broad- 
cast when Robert Vogeler attacked critics of Senator Mc- 
Carthy and advocates of world government as subversive 
people, fellow travelers or worse, who would destroy Amer- 
ican liberties. 

His statements were challenged by J. Russell Wiggins of 
The Washington Post and Father Robert C. Hartnett who 
got Mr. Vogeler to admit that not all federalists were sub- 
versive. 

Any American citizen, framed by Communist governments 
and imprisoned in the Iron Curtain countries, becomes, on 
his release, a national hero whose words command attention. 

When such a person attacks our cause, he gives us an 
opportunity. If federalists would realize this they would 
cover the desks in newspaper offices with letters to the open 
forums. Many editors of Readers’ Columns are hospitable to 
correspondents who write about world order, but no editor 


could afford to ignore short letters answering attacks on us 
by prominent people and coming in quantity and on time. 

We allow a dangerous poison to spread when we neglect 
the opportunity to answer false charges. Instead we should 
apply the effective antidote of an educational campaign 
through brief letters appearing simultaneously in Readers’ 
Columns all through the country. 


Clara Stocker 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 


I am enclosing a poem which I thought vou might like to 
use in the December issue. 


A YULETIDE PRAYER 


May the current Yuletide Season 
Bring a vast re-birth of reason 
To a world bereft of universal love. 


May a growth in understanding 

Soon encompass man’s demanding 

With the rights of each and all held 
high above. 


May men learn, and not be hateful, 

Finding light and being grateful, 

Giving freedom to the flight of peace- 
time’s dove. 


May this Christmas bring forth gladness 
Without any fear or sadness, 
Only truth and good in all we’re 
thinking of. 
Mark Roberts 
New York City 


the editors of 


WORLD FRONTIERS 


“ an attractive and interesting publi- 


cation. And I wish it . . . all success.” 
—Assoc. Justice William O. Douglas 


“I think World Frontiers is an intelligent 
and attractive publication, and I wish it 
very well.” 


—Dr. Robert Redfield 


WORLD FRONTIERS 


The United Nations and a United World 


pendent quarterly continuing the great federalist 
tradition of honest and free discussion of the steps 
to a just world community and its institutions. 


cluded Stringfellow Barr, William O. Douglas, 
George Houser, Ron Landau, Robert Redfield, Fred- 
erick Schuman, H. H. Wilson, Harris Wofford and 


many others. 


subscribe to WORLD FRONTIERS for just $1. a year 


announce issue 2, vol. II on 


featuring, among others, articles on Charter 
revision, the World Movement, the loyalty pro- 
gram and questions before the General Assembly. 


@ now a completely inde- 


@ recent authors have in- 


World Frontiers 
160 East 82nd Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed $ 


for ____ subscription(s) to 
World Frontiers. 


name. 


address 


(Subscription rates are $1. per year. Names of additional 
subscribers may be attached on a separate sheet.) 
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the policy of 


United World Ince 


Modern warfare imposes crushing 
economic burdens and threatens to 
destroy the rights, freedoms, and lives 


of Americans and of all mankind. 


A. men in the past created national 
governments to provide the security 
local governments could not assure, so 
we must now create a limited world 
federal government to give all people fe. 
the protection against war which is no 
longer within the power of national 


governments. 


e e e e we call for the support and strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations and for 
such amendments of its Charter 
as will enable it to achieve universal 
disarmament enforced under adequate 
safeguards, thus preventing aggression : 


and making possible a world at peace @ 


under law. 
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